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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” | 


THE APPLE TREE BORER. 

One of the most insidious and at the same time 
destructive enemies to the apple tree in Maine is, 
the borer, (the Saperda Bivittati, of naturalists.) . 
This is an insect of the beetle, or as we Yankees | 
say, of the ** dug’ kind, which is represented 
in the accompanying cut. In the pertect or 
winged state, as you here see him, he is about an! 








inch long, of a lightish brown color, with two 
white stripes running lengthwise of his back. 
He has a white face and whitish feet, and two 
long horns, or antenne. He is an active, stir- 
ring fellow in thenight, and has his mouth armed 
with a pair of sharp, horny mandibles, with 
which he can cut his way through substances 
quite hard. We once imprisoned one ina tumbler, 
over which we tied several thicknesses of thick, 
strong paper. He kept the peace during the 
day, but in the night he cut a hole through the 
paper, and ** vamosed”? before morning. He 
generally lies quietly during the day, and per- 
forms what he has to do during the darkness. 
The perfect or winged insect does no other inju- 
ry, that we know of, except depositing its egg in 
the bark of the apple tree. 


maggot, which does the mischief, by boring into 
the tree, and cutting off, as it burrows along un- 
der the bark, the communication or channels of 
sap between the top and roots. 

The best account of the operations of this in- 
sect is found in a letter written about five years 
azo, by William B. Grant, Esq., of Gardiner, to 
Ilon. John C. Gray, of Boston, and originally 
published in the Ploughman. We have pub- 
lished these remarks several times since, and as 
many of our new subscribers may not have seen 
them, and some of our old subscribers forgotten 
them, we here give them again. Every man 
who owns an apple tree will feel interested in the 
subject. 


It is the worm or 


Hon. Joun C. Grav—Dear sir :—Having 
been for many years very much troubled with the 
borer in my apple trees, last spring I determined, 
if possible, to find out their origin, and I believe 
I succeeded. Allow me to give you an account 
of the transaction. 

I sawed off a small tree, which was badly 
eaten by the borer. I then split into it so far as 
to discover four borers, one of which was far 
more advanced in its state of existence than either 
of the others, and which, I supposed, might 
come out that season in another ferm. I care- 
fully preserved the tree until the 10th day of 
August, when I saw that the insect in the most 
advanced state was dead. I then, for the first 
time, took it out from the tree to examine it very 
particularly, that T might know its like, should I 
discover it alive. Its head, eyes, feelers and 
body, were perfectly formed—its wings, partly. 
Indeed, it was so far formed and perfect, that I 
had an accurate idea of the bug it had been des- 
tined to form, had it not been molested. I then 
went out among my apple trees for the purpose 
of finding its like. The third day 1 found the 
bug, and knew it to be the same at first sight. I 
brought it into the house, and put it with a 
smooth and fresh limb of an apple tree, under a 
glass. It readily fed on the bark. During the 
day it was very dull, but at night was exceeding- 
ly brisk and active. As soon as it was dark, it 
would commence piercing a row, about an inch 
in length, of very small holes through the bark, 
and then with its sharp teeth or cutters, which it 
seemed to use like a pair of shears, by putting 
one cutter in one hole and the other in the next, 
it, apparently with great ease, cut the bark from 
one hole to another, and so continued, until it 
had eut each and every hole into the other. By 
this means, it made a perfect slit in and through 
the bark, the whole length of the row of holes, 
which, as 1 have before said, was about an inch 
in Jength. It would then make use of its tail as 
a pry, and with it raise up the bark so far as to 
enable it to deposit its eggs under it. In this 
way it continued to deposit from two to four eggs 
every night, until the middle of September. My 
examination of its operations was by the light of 
a lamp, which did not disturb it at all. Afier I 
had seen it deposit its eggs, as I supposed, I ex- 
amined, in the day time, to see if I could find 
them. I had no difficulty in finding them—they 
were about the size of a pin-head, but considera- 
bly flattened. After noticing the marks on the 
limb under the glass, I could with ease discover 
all those marks that were made on my trees, the 

last season, by the bug; and by lifting up the 
bark, did, in every instance, find the egg. I 
could also find the places where the bug had fed 
on the bark of the tree, as it did on the limb under 
the glass. From what I have seen of the borer, 
I have no doubt that remains in the worm state, 
three years at least, and perhaps much longer, in 
the tree. I presume the egg is not hatched until 
the next season after it is deposited. During the 
last year the borer remains in the tree, it bores 

Up through the wood, leaving nothing but a slight 

Covering of bark over the hole, and remains there 
While it is passiog from the worm to the bug 
State. When aaiied, it readily removes the 
bark and comes out, leaving a round and smooth 
hole behind, as large, and in some cases larger 
than the largest nail-gimlet. It has by many 

supposed that this hole is the one through 
Which the worm enters the tree; but Iam cer- 
tain, from observation, it is not 80—it is the hole 
through which the bug makes his exit from the 
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are very black. 


egg was deposited, and through which the bor- 
ings and other matters are cast out. 

The bug is seven-eighths of an inch in length, 
white body and head, with three brown stripes 
from the top of the head to the extremity of 
the shell that covers his wings, leaving two 
white stripes between. The eves of the insect 
I still have the insect in my 


Thinking that the above facts, communicated 
to those whose leisure and attention are directed 
to such subjects, may be of use, in suggesting a 
remedy for the evil, has induced me to commani- 
eate the facts to you. As to everything above 
related as facts, you may rely upon them as such. 
I cannot have the least doubt that I have diseov- 
ered the origin of this troublesome insect, the 
borer. 

If a thick coat of lime be kept on the tree from 
the ground two feet up, from the time the bug 
comes out, which may be the first of July, 
though I think not until August, and be kept on 
until October, L think it will prevent the bug from 
troubling the trees. I washed some of mine last 
year in this way, and in no instance could I dis- 
cover any trace of the bug on them. This wash 
will not kill those borers that are already in the 
tree, but I think it wiil prevent any more eggs 
being deposited so long as the trees are thorough- 
ly cvated with lime. This wash assists, also, in 


| discovering the borers which have just commenced 


their exisience ; for you will find the lime to be 
stained with a reddish color over the spot where 
the young borer lies, long befure any borings are 
cast out, 

That you may have a perfect idea of the oper- 
ation of the bug, I will here give you a speci- 
men of the row of holes he bores, and of the 
cuts or slits from one hole to the other, thus :— 


| 
¢ 
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Row of holes and the cuts 
frum hule tu hole. 


This row of holes runs with the grain of the 
bark, or up and down on the tree and always on a 
smooth spot on the bark, so far as my observation 
has gone. One egg only is deposited in one of 
these slits of an inch long. A row of holes is 
made for every egg. 
Respectfully yours, 
Gardiner, Feb. 10, 1847. 
The only sure way to kill the borer when he 
has got in and began to work, (which may be 
known by seeing its saw dust at the root of the 
tree,) is to find the hole where he pushes out his 
shavings, and cut him out and chop his head off. 


Wm. B. Grant. 


pierce him, and kill him, but are not alwayssure 
of reaching him. The time of the operations of 
this pest, are from June to August. 


the tree with potash water, soap suds, white- 
washing, &c., &c. 

The grass and sprouts and other incumbrances 
should be cleared away from the trunk of the 
tree at its base, so that there should be no hid- 
ing place for the winged insect to lodge in during 
the day. This species generally deposits its egg 
pretty near the ground; but there is another va- 
riety that attacks the limbs. We once had a 
young tree killed by this last named variety. 
The worm appeared smaller and flatter than the 
one above described. Its parent we have never 
seen. 





A CARELESS OBSERVER. 

J. ©. T., of Syracuse, says, in a communica- 
tion to Mr. Downing, on ‘Birds, insects and 
other matters,’’—‘tand now one word as to the 
utility of birds. It is a common belief that they 
are great benefactors of man in the destruction of 
pestiferous insects. To this belief I am an inex- 
orable infidel. Who ever saw one of the whole 
race touch a caterpillar, which, at this season, 
infests our orchards,—or other kindred nuisances, 
which, late in the season, appear on all trees, in- 
discriminately ?”’ 

Now, we would ask, where has J. C. H. been, 
all his days? Has he ever watched the opera- 
tions of birds? Hag he ever killed and opened 
any of them, and examined the contents of their 
crops and gizzards? If he had, he would never 
be caught asking such questions as he has, nor 
would he ever intimate that birds do not destroy 
caterpillars and such like nuisances. We have 
seen the Baltimore Oriole, or English Robin, 
often seize upon the common tent caterpillar, as 
they are called, which infest our orchards, and, 
tearing them open, feast upon their entrails. We 
have repeatedly seen the common robin in gar- 
dens ferret out the cut worm and swallow him. 


of the ground, and snatch, in their rapid flight, 
thousands of insects on the wing. Other birds 
devour other insects, and if he is faithless, or has 
never seen the birds catch them, let him just 
catch the birds, and cut them open, and he will 
often find the insects themselves safely stowed 
away in their gizzards, or other parts of their di- 
gestive organs. We advise him to study orni- 
thology a litle, in a practical way, and mend his 
wisdom in this particular. 





TAN BARK FOR GOOSEBERRIES. 

A week or two ago, we made some remarks 
respecting the mildew on gooseberries in answer 
to a query put by a friend who sent to the office 
specimens of his mildewed fruit. A writer in 
the Horticulturist for this month, over the signa- 
ture of A. C., of New York, has recommended 
tan bark to put around gooseberry bushes. The 
great difficulty with the gooseberry, he thinks, is 
heat and want of moisture. He says he planted 
his bushes in quarters 34 feet each way, trained 
to single stems, and has hitherto Jost half of his 
crop by mildew. 

Last November, after pruning the plants, and 
dressing the borders, digging in plenty of stable 
manure, he hauled several loads of tan, and 
spread it uniformly all over the bed, six inches 
thick. It remained there all winter, and still re- 
mains. The fvliage of the bushes is more 


healthy than ever before, and the fruit entirely 





‘tee, while the hole below is the one where the 


clean, and very large and promising. 


By running a limber wire up you may sometimes | 


The preventives recommended, are washing | 


The swallows, at sunset, scale along the surface - 


GRAFTING EVERGREENS. 
The idea of engrafting evergreen trees, such 
as pines, hemlocks, &c., has never been put in 


practice in this part of the country,—indeed it! actual experiment.” 


, has generally been thought that the thing was 
_impracticable. Mr. Downing, in his last Horti- 
_culturist, in answer to a query upon the subject, 
from a subscriber in Newton, Mass., says that 
the French nurserymen are very successful in 
this business, and the following is an abstract of 
the mode as detailed by him: 

The proper time, he says, of grafting the pine, 
is when the young shoots have made about three- 
fourths of their length, and are still so herba- 
ceous as to break likea shoot of asparagus. The 
shoot of the stock is then broken off about two 
inches below its terminal bud, the leaves are 
stripped off about two inches from the extremity, 
leaving, however, two pairs of leaves opposite 
and close to the upper end of the shoot so headed 
back,—which leaves are of importance in draw- 
ing up the sap. The shoot or stock is then split 
to the depth of two inches, with a very thin knife, 
between the two pairs of leaves left. The scion 
is then prepared, the lower part being stripped of 
its leaves to the length of two inches, and then 
cut to a wedge and inserted, in the ordinary mode 
of clefi grafiing. The graft is tied with a strip 
of woollen, and a cap of paper is fastened to a 
stake, and firmly fixed over the whole graft, to 
protect it from the sun, wind and rain. The cap 
is removed at the end of 15 days, aud the ligature 
at the end of the month. 

Some evergreens, he says, engrafted in this 
way, make a second growth of five or six inches 
the first year, but generally they do not start 
till the next year. 





HAY AND HAY-MAKING. 

July is with us again—sunny, sultry and 
showery—and the hay-makers will soon be busy 
in the meadows. All flesh is grass, says the 
moralist,—it is cut down and withereth in an 
hour. So all hay is of grass, and its power of 
becoming really flesh, depends very much on the 
time of its cutting and the manner of its curing. 
In other words, the value of hay, as food for 
stock, accords with the care and judgment be- 
stowed upon its Manufacture from the raw mate- 
rial. ‘The difference between hay and straw 
is not so much in the plants themselves, as in the 
stage of growth in which they are cut and the 
i And, as more depends 





curing they receive. 
upon the first than upon the last, we will give 
| the substance of some researches and experiments 
| made in elucidation of this subject by Dr. Thomp- 
| son, an eminent Agricultural chemist of Eng- 
land, 

The properties in grass which constitute its 
| Value in the form of hay, and which it is most 
important to secure as affording sustenance for 
| animals, are chiefly starch or sugar, gum, and oil. 
‘* When grass first springs above the surface of 
the earth,’ says Dr. T., ** the principal constit- 
| uent of its blades is water, the amount of solid 
| matter being comparatively trifling; as it rises 
higher into the day, the deposition of a more in- 
durated form of carbon gradually becomes more 
considerable ; the sugar and soluble matter at 
first increasing, then gradually diminishing, to 
give way to the deposition of woody substance, 

‘If, as we have endeavured to show, the sugar 
be an important element of the food of animals, 
then it should be an object with the farmer to 
cut grass for the purpose of haymaking at that 
period when the largest amount of this substance 
is contained in it. This is assuredly at an earli- 
er period of its growth than when it has shot in- 
to seed, for it is then that woody matter pre- 
dominates; a substance perfectly insoluble in 
water, and therefore less calculated to serve as 
food for animals than substances capable of as- 
suming a soluble condition. This is the first 

point for consideration in the production of hay, 
| eines it ought to be the object of the farmer to 
preserve the hay for winter use, in the condition 
most resembling the grass in its highest state of 
perfection. The second consideration in hay- 
making is to dry the grass under such circum- 
stances as to retain the soluble portion in perfect 
integrity. 

‘The greatcause of the deterioration of hay 
is the water which may be present either from 
the incomplete removal of the natural amount of 
water in the grass by drying, or by the absorp- 
tion of this fluid from the atmosphere. Water, 
when existing in the hay from either of these 
sources, will induce fermentation, a process by 
which one of the most important constituents of 
the grass will be destroyed. The action neces- 
sary for decomposing the sugar, is induced by 
the presence of the alhuminous matter of the 
grass; the elements of the sugar are made to re- 
act on each other in the moist state in which they 
exist, in consequence of the presence of the water 
and oil, and are converted into alcohol and car- 
bonie acid. 

‘The amount of soluble matter taken up by 
cold water is, according to actual trials, as much 
as five per cent., or a third of the whole soluble 
matter in hay. We may therefore form some 
notion of the injury liable to be produced by ev- 
ery shower of rain which drenches the fields dur- 
ing hay harvest. Itis not only, however, the 
loss which it sustains in regard to the sugar and 
soluble salts, that renders hay so much less ac- 
ceptable than grass to the appetite of cattle. 
The bleaching which it undergoes in the sun, de- 
prives it of the only peculiarity which distin- 
guishes the one fourm of fodder from the other ; 
grass deprived of its green coloring matter, pre- 
sents exactly the appearance of straw, so that 
such hay ought to be termed grass straw. It is 
obvious from the experiments made, that the op- 
eration of haymaking, as usually conducted, has 
a tendency to remove a great proportion of the 
wax in the grass. Thus it was found that rye 
grass contained 2.01 per cent. of wax. Now 
as 3874 parts of rye grass are equivalent to 100° 
parts of hay, and as 3874 parts of grass contain 
7.78 parts of wax, it is obvious that 100 parts of 
hay should contain the same amonnt of wax ; 
but by experiment it was found that 200 grains 
of hay contained four grains of wax, or nearly 2 
per cent., almost exactly the amount contained 
in grass. Hence it appears that no less than 
5.78 grains of wax have disappeared during the 
haymaking process. The whitening process 
which the grass undergoes in drying renders it 
apparent that the green coloring matter has un- 








tually removed to such a @xtent, or at least 
have become insoluble in @HMBP, is a result which 
‘could searcely have be@@@@pticipated without 

The practice of those WH gather herbs for 
medicinal and culinary us@i™™mmand their mode of 
curing and keeping them, Ws the true philos- 
‘ophy of haymaking, so asiii/preserve, as little 
‘impaired as possible, the hiial and nutritive 
‘properties of the grasses. MM® time of flower- 
ing or blooming, just bef he seed begins to 
form, has been found to proper time to cut 
hay in order to secure the QMEMSst nutritive val- 
ue. Before this period, the juiées are imperfect 
and the fibrous matter immature, and afier this, 
the richness of these juices is concentrated in 
the seed. If the seed becomes ripe, that may be 
valuable, but the Aay is worth no more than so 
much straw as food for animals. 


Curing has great influence on the value of this 
product. We do not wish to change or evapor- 
ate the juices of the grass, but only to dry out 
the water; hence it should be well wilted, and 
so dry that no active fermentation or sweating 
will take place when cocked, and still drier, be- 
fore it is placed in the barn or stack. Of course, 
it depends very much on the weather, &c., as to 
the order in which hay is secured, but these hints 
will be of value to the farmer, who would secure 
as far as possible the full value of his hay crop. 

Haying should be commenced as early as the 
grass is fit, and when it has reached its prime, 
should pe pressed forward as rapidly as possible. 
Clover is injured more by becoming too ripe and 
over-curing than other grasses. It is more sub- 
ject to damage by fermentation, and loses much 
of the foliage when allowed to become too dry, 
in the raking and pitching necessary to gather and 
secure it. So this should first be attended to, 
The afier-math or second crop is also more valu- 
able, when the first is cut in proper season. 

The usual, and perhaps the best practice in 

good hay weather, isto cut in the morning as 
much as can be spread and turned in the forenoon, 
hesides opening and spreading out that in cocks. 
Thick grass should be turned and shaken up again 
in the afternoon and the whole raked and put in 
cocks before the dew falls. In very fine weather 
the hay may be taken to the barn on the after- 
noon of the second day, though if it is cut very 
green, and the weather is not first rate it may be 
better to leave it until the third or fourth day. 
But it is injured by remaining wo long in the 
cock, unless it is pretty well cured, and when it 
is thus cured it needs but a litle stirring and sun- 
ning it to fit it for the barn. Shaking hay about, 
is thought by some farmers to much facilitate its 
drying and curing in perfection, while others 
would avoid exposure to the hot suns and rather 
dry by sweating in the swath and in cocks. Be- 
tween the two will be found the true practice, for 
extremes both of sun-burning aad fermentation 
are to be avoided. 
Good tools are, of course, of much impor- 
tance. A good mowing machine will save a 
great deal of severe labor, but where these are 
not in use, the best scythes, snaths, forks and 
rakes are the most economical in the end. The 
horse rake has every where been introduced, in 
its various forms, and that farmer who has five 
acres of grass for hay is far behind the age if he 
does not employ this implement in gathering it. 
But enough about hay and hay-making,—enough 
to read when there is so much to be done in the 
meadows, to secure this great product of our 
plains and valleys. [Rural New Yorker. 





HARVESTING WHEAT. 

Many farmers cut wheat too Jate, (waiting un- 
til it is dead ripe,) and still more permit the grain 
to remain a long time in the field in smal] stacks 
after it is harvested. Both practices are wrong. 
Wheat intended for seed ought to be fully ripe 
before it is cut; but that which is to be ground 
into flour should not stand too long. The proper 
lime is to cut it in the ‘*doughy state,”’ out of the 
milk, but not hard or flinty. Where one has 
many acres to harvest, it is difficult to avoid cut- 
ting some a little too early, ora great deal too 
late. 

So soon as the straw is sufficiently cured, the 
crop should be housed, stored away in a barn, or 
thrashed. Wheat straw is worth half the price 
of hay, if the grain be cut at the right time, and 
the grain properly saved from rain, dew and sun- 
shine. Where good hay is cheap, say four or 
five dollars a ton, the saving of wheat straw need 
not command much care. But at the South, 
where first rate hay is rarely worth less than 
seventy-five cents or one dollar per hundred Ibs., 
the stems and leaves of al] the cereal grasses 
should be preserved from damage by exposure to 
the elements, and used for wintering stock.— 
Sheep are kept all winter on straw alone, by the 
large wheat growers in Western New York ; 
and so are mares and colts and cattle. Good 
barns, sheds and stables are not so common as 
they ought to be, and no farmer who has the 
means to make these useful buildings should be 
without them. They will pay a high interest on 
their cost, greatly economize fodder, and operate 
to improve our live stock. 

{Southern Cultivator. 





Hay Cars. When an unexpected rain occurs 
in haying time, it is quite a relief to the farmer’s 
feelings to know that what hay he must unavoid- 
ably leave out, in the cock, is securely covered 
with hay caps. Twenty of them will secure a 
ton of hay, so that it will be but little injured in 
any ordinary storm, and thus the first cost of the 
caps may be saved in once using, while if prop- 
erly taken care of they will last several years. 
The caps are make by tearing cotton cloth, say a 
yard and a quarter wide, into squares, and attach- 
ing a loop to each corner. The caps are drawn 
over the cocks, by two persons taking hold of op- 
posite corners of the cap, drawing them down 
closely, and inserting a wooden pin through the 
loop holes into the hay, slanting the points of the 
pins upwards. 





Heavy Cattrie. W. H. Worrall, of Pough- 
keepsie, informs the editor of the Albany Culti- 
vator that he has two five-year-olds, one a steer 
and the other a heifer, ‘‘which their numerous # 
visitors have named Kossuth and Jenny Lind,” 
whose live weight is upwards of 3,000 Ibs. each. 
«If any one in the world,”’ says Mr. W., * will 
produce as fine a heifer, of the same age and 
size of bone, I will bind myself to pay $1,000 





LAND FOR ALL. 


[The Hon. Thomas B. Florence, of Peunsylvania, 
in his speech in favor of the Homestead Law, when 
pending before the House of Representatives, intro- 
duced the following striking poem, from the pen of 
Dugganne:] 

“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof,”’ 

Says God’s most holy word; 
The water hath fish, and the land hath flesh, 
And the air hath many a bird; 
And the soil is teeming o’er all the earth, 
And the earth hath numberless lands; 
Yet millions of hands want acres, 
And millions of acres want hands. 


Sunlight, and music, and gladsome flowers, 
Are over the earth spread wide; 

Aud God gave these gilts to men— 
To men who on earth abide. 

Yet thousands are toiling in poisonous gloom, 
And shackled with iron bands, 

And millions of hands want acres, 
And millions of acres want hands. 


*Tis writ that *fye shall not muzzle the ox, 
That treadeth out the corn,” 

Bat behold ye shackle the poor man’s hands, 
That have all earth’s burdens borne; 

The land is a gift of a bounteous God, 
Aud to labor bis word commands; 

Yet millions of hands want acres, 
While millions of acres want hands. 


Who hath ordained that the few should hoard 
Their millions of useless gold, 

And reb the earth of its fruits and flowers, 
While profitless soil they bold? 

Who hath ordained that the parchment scroll 
Should fence round miles of lands, 

While millions of hands want acres, 
And millions of acres want hands? 


‘Tis a glaring lie on th’ face of day— 
This robbery of men’s righis— 

Tis a lie that the word of the Lord disowns, 
’Tis a curse that burns and blights; 

And ’twill burn and blight till the people rise 
And swear, while they break the bands, 

That the hands shall henceforth have acres, 
And the acres henceforth have han-'!s. 





AGRICULTURAL ADVICE. 
By the kindness of the gentleman for whom it | 


readers one of Prof. Mapes’ Letters of Advice. 
Any scientific farmer can at once perceive the 
benefit to be derived from the wise counsel of so 
practical a chemist as Prof. Mapes. The theo- 
ries that are tested in this manner; and the sci- 
ence, that has a reason for everything, should 
commend themselves tw the confidence of all fair- 
minded and reflecting men. (Jour. of Agriculture. 





Dear Sir :—Your favor of the 13th ultimo is 
received, in which you state that you have a sup- 
ply of ‘*meadow mock, lime, salt, charcoal dust, 
and guano.’’ You do not say if you have stable 
and farm-yard manure, but I shall take it for 
granted that you have, or will have, a supply. 

Meapvow Mccx. The value of this depends 
upon its lightness when dry, as the best quality 
(containing most vegetable matter) is always 
light. The great value of this article is to sup- 
ply organic matter to the soil, and to act as an 
absorbent and retainer of ammonia in the compost 
heap ; when properly decomposed, it is nearly or 
quite equal to charcoal dust as an absorbent of 
ammonia. 

Treatment. Meadow muck should be thrown 
into heaps, or ridges, not more than three feet 
high, and be exposed to the freezing and thawing 
of one winter before it is ready for further treat- 
ment; it may then be decomposed by the salt 
and lime mixture, which will render it pulverulent 
and well suited as a divisor for more costly ma- 
nures. 


To each half cord of muck add four bushels of 
the salt and lime mixture, [prepared by slacking 
three bushels ot lime with one bushel of salt dis- 
solved in water,] and if the heap be kept fairly 
moist, and not over wet, it will be finished in 
thirty, sixty, or ninety days, according to the 
warmth of the weather. When finished, this 
may be called prepared muck, and as such may 
be used to underlay the bedding of horses and 
cattle; absorbing the urine and rendering the 
stable inodorous. 

In my stable I have arranged thus :— Under the 
cattle and horses the ground is dug ont in a semi-4 
circle, thus, a@ and filled up to the level with 
al 

prepared muck, the bedding, overlaying, and the 
hind feet of the animals ata. As they void their 
urine, it passes down throngh the bedding, into 
the muck, and when they lie down at night the 
warmth: of their bodies assisis to decompose the 
muck. The same amount of urine, running toa 
cistern and becoming cold before being used on 
muck, will decompose but one-twelfih the quan- 
tity ;—in other words, prepared muck should re- 
ceive the urine before it loses the animal warmth. 

The gutter or channel is four feet wide, and 
five and one-half feet deep in the middle, holding 
seven half cords, which are removed every ten 
days to the manure shed, and a similar quantity 
replaced in the gutter. 

The solid excrement is removed to the manure 
shed every morning, and eighteen times its bulk 
of prepared muck thrown over it; the two fur- 
nishing fourteen half cords every ten days, and 
about an equal quantity of each. Thus you will 
perceive, that as compared with the open-barn- 
yard practice, I make thirty-six times the bulk of 
iwnanure, and of an equal value percord. Let me 
advise you to sink a cistern or hogshead in the 
ground, at the lowest point of your manure shed, 
to receive the drainage of the manure heap, and 
place a pump in it, by means of which the drain- 
age may be pumped back on top of the heap 
twice in each week. If the cistern should be 
empty, add water, and continue to do so until the 
heap will supply its own drainage. Manure thus 
made will not fire-fang, or decrease materially in 
bulk, and will not require turning, as the stable 
portions of every layer will be carried through 
every other layer at each pumping. The wash 
of the house, or any other soluble material, may 
be thrown into this cistera and thus find its way 
through the heap. 

You will observe the difference between pre- 
pared muck and muck composted with manure. 

The preparation of muck by the salt ard lime 
mixture does not render its ultimate particles sol- 
uble ; it only renders them pulverulent, and ready 
to act as an absorbent of fluids or of ammonia, or 
to be finally decomposed when composted with 
other fermentable substances. [ts value, when 
so used, may be thus understood. The pure ex- 
cretie of animals, when fermented to decompo- 











dergone change ; but that it should have been ac- 


fer her on delivery.”” 





was prepared, we are enabled to present to our - 


the forin of resultant gases, ammonia, &c., which 
is Jost in the atmosphere; when composted with 
prepared muck, no such loss takes place. 

Thus much, then, fur your lime, salt, and 
muck, 

As no farm, under ordinary uses, will supply 
as much manure as may be used upon it with 
profit, I] am glad to find that you imend to use 
guano, as it is an adinirable manure whea prop- 
erly used, and but a very tolerable one when 
ploughed into the ground in its raw or simple 


state. 

Guano is so replete with many of the 
ments of plants, that for want of appropriate bal- 
ance in its composition, 3s compared with these 
requirements, the phosphoric acid and sulphuric 
acid must be increased. The ammonia of the 
guano is in the form of a carbonate, and therefore 
so volatile as to escape from the soil into the at- 
mosphere before plants can use it. 

You will readily perceive, therefore, that the 
sulphuric and phosphoric acids require amend- 
ment, and the ammonia should be changed from 
a carbonate to a sulphate of ammonia, which is 
not volatile. 

All this may be readily done by dissolving bone 
dust in dilute sulphuric acid, mixing it with the 
guano and then with a sufficient quantity of char- 
coal dust to render the mass dry and pulverulent. 
The more charcoal dust the better, as it absorbs 
and retains ammonia, and after it is in the soil, 
will continue to perform similar office for many 
years, only yielding up ammonia as required by 
plants, and receiving new portions from rains, 
dews, &c. The proper proportions of sulphuric 
acid, bone dust, charcoal and guano, vou will 
learn from the various articles in the Working 
Farmer, on guano and superphesphate of lime, 
&e. &e. 

You do not send me an analysis of your soil, 
nor do you even say where your farm is, but 
merely ask abstract questions, which I hope are 
answered to your liking. In all this you do not 
pursue the more profitable course, for if I had an 
analysis of your aoil before me, and knew what 
factory wastes and other manures you had within 
your reach, I could then advise with accuracy as 
to the best mode to produce maximum crops with 
certainty and economy. 

J.J. Mares, Consulting Agriculturist, §e. 


In breaking or managing a horse, however in- 
tractable or stubborn his temper may be, preserve 
your own, Almost every fault the brute has, 
rises from ignorance. Be patient with him; 
teach and coax him, and success in time is cer- 
tain. There are tricks, however, which are the 
result of confirmed habit or viciousness, and these 
sometimes require a differenttreatmment. A horse 
A horse accustomed to starting and running 
away may be effectually cured by putting him to 
the top of his speed on such occasions, and run- 
ning him till pretty thoroughly exhausted. 

A horse that had a trick of pulling his bridle 
and breaking it, was at last reduced to better hab- 
its by tying him tightly to a stake driven on the 
bank of a deep stream, with his tail pointing to 
the water ; he commenced pulling at the halter, 
which suddenly parted ; over the bank he tum- 
bled, and, after a somerset or two, and flounder- 
ing awhile in the water, he was satisfied to re- 
main at his postin future, and break no more 
bridles. 

A ram has been cured of butting at everything 
and everybody, by placing an unresisting effigy 
in asimilar position; the sudden assault ona 
wintry day then resulted in tumbling his ramship 
into a cold bath, which his improved manner took 
good care to avoid in future. 

A sheep-killing dog has been made too much 
ashamed ever again to look a sheep in the face, 
by tying his hind leg to a stout ram at the top of 
a hill, while the flock were quietly feeding at the 
bottom. ‘The ram being free, and in haste to re- 
join his friends, tumbled and thumped Master 
Tray so sadly over the stones and gullies, that 
he was quite satisfied to confine himself to cooked 
mutton thereafter. 

Man’s reason was given him to control ‘the 
beasts of the field and birds of the air by other 
means than force. If he will bring this into play, 
he will have no difficulty in meeting and over- 
coming every emergency of perverse instinct or 
habit in the dumb things by his superior cunning. 
[Am. Agriculturist. 





Fiat Turnips on Heavy Soits. Many are 
aware of the difficulty in attempting to raise a 
crop of flat turnips on a heavy or clayey soil. 
We have known complete success to result from 
the following practice: Spread over the piece of 
ground intended for the turnips, several inches or 
a fvot of old straw, fine brush, and whatever else 
of a similar combustible character may be at 
hand—burn these, and sow the turnips without 
disturbing the soil much—a good crop will be the 
result. Whether the coat of fresh ashes—the 
slight burning which the clay receives—the des- 
truction of insects and their eggs—or the repul- 
sive effect to the turnip fly,—has the greatest fa- 
vorable influence, or whether all operate together, 
we must leave for others to decide—we only 
know the result. [Albany Cultivator. 





Moisture sy Deep Pioveninc. P. Morris 
says in the Farm Journal, that he broke upa stiff 
sod for corn, with a heavy plough drawn by four 
oxen. A subsoil plough followed, running down 
six or seven inches deeper. The whole werk 
was so thoroughly performed, that a stick could 
be thrust down into the loose earth, in almost any 
part of the field, to a depth of fifteen inches, 
The summer was excessively dry, pastures were 
burnt and bare, and tillage crops suffered severe- 
ly. But the corn on the subsoiled land contin- 
ued green and luxuriant throughout the season. 





Cross Breepinc. When left to nature, the 
business is always determined one way—those 
which are the weakest, from whatever cause, are 
driven off or down by the strongest and most vig- 
orous ; and as all have to contend with the same 
climate, lodging and food, those possessing the 
best habits must always prevail, and consequent- 
ly the breed must be kept up to its greatest per- 
fection . 





Essence or Gincer. Let four ounces of Ja- 
maica ginger be well bruised, and put into a pint 
of rectified spirits of wine. Let it 1xemain a fort- 
night, then press and filter it. A little essence 





sition alone, lose more than half their value in 


of Cayenne may be added, if wished. 
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THE TROUT-FISH, INDIANS, AND PINE TREES, 

There are three things, as the natural history 
of North America will everywhere abundantly 
attest, that invariably recede, or rather dwindle 
and die out before the march of civilization—viz : 
the trout, the Indian, and the white-pine tree. 
But why is this? Of the decrease of the trout, 
writers and others have said, **floods have wash- 
ed them away,’’—‘‘ihey are caught out by the 
multitude of fishermen,’ &c., while the floods 
in the times of the early settlements were as great 
and agfrequent as now—while the natural fish- 
eraypnch as the mink, Otter, fish-tawk, @&e., were 
tenfold more plenty, and while the pickerel, 
perch, &c., have greatly multiplied with the 
clearing up of the country, notwithstanding the 
increase of fishermen. Of the Indians, it is said, 
“that they dwindle because they have contracted 
the vices of the Whites—because they have been 
conquered and their spirit subdued,” &e., while 
the Saxon race, though a conquered one, have 
grown with, and probably outnumbered their 
Norman conquerors, and while the American 
Slaves, though doubly conquered and spirit-brok- 
en, are actually multiplying faster than their mas- 
ters. Of the white-pine tree, it is suid that, be- 
ing a valuable kind of lumber, it has all been cut 
down and used up, while all other valuable fur- 
est trees, as the maple, &c., unlike the pine, are 
everywhere yielding « second growth as flourish- 
ing as the first. 

Not being satisfied with any of these theories, 
we will suggest one of our own. It is well 
known that a wilderness or continuous forest fur- 
nishes a far greater supply of oxygen air than a 
cleared country; and may not the organization of 
certain of the animal, as well as vegetable crea- 
tion, be such as that they can not long flourish 
without that proportion of oxygen which a forest- 
covered country produces? If su, may not this 
mainly account for the certain decrease of the 
species of fish we have named, and perhaps, also, 
of some of the quadrupeds, such as the beaver. 
May it not likewise account for the well known 
decline of the Indian race wherever the country 
is much opened? And why should net certain 
vegetable organizations, like the pine, of which 
no flourishing second growth appears, be includ- 
ed in the same category! If any have a better 
theory, we should be happy to see and consider 
it. [Green Mountain Freeman. 















Inceeaseo Duration ov Lire. Prof. Bu- 
chanan, in an interesting lecture before the Me- 
chanics’ Institute of Cincinnati, makes the follow- 
ing observations upon the average duration of life, 
the effect in part of the improvements in medical 
science. He says that in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, one-half of all that were born, 





died under five years of age, and the average 
longevity of the whole population was but 18 
years. Inthe 17th century, one-half the popu- 
lation died under twelve. But in the first sixty 
years of the 18th century, one-half of the pepula- 
tion lived over 27 years. In the latter forty years, 
one-half exceeded 32 years of age. At the be- 
ginning of the present century, one-half exceeded 
40 years, and from 1833 to 1845 one-half exceed- 
ed 43. The average longevity at these success- 
ive periods has been increased from 18 years in 
the 16:h century, up to 43.7 by our last reports. 





Girsies. Some members of the real wander- 
ing tribe of Gipsies, whose advent to our shores 
was lately announced in the New York papers, 
have reached thiscity, and are encamped near the 
woods on Delaware street. They are distinguish- 
ed by that wild freedom which characterises these 
people, and their tents and primitive style of liv- 
ing are studies for the curious. ‘Their sanburnt 
skins and hardy frames tell of exposure to the 
free air of semi-barbarism. They are accompa- 
nied, we are informed, by horses, dogs and foxes, 
all of which imitate the unrestrained freedom of 
their masters and uncurbed and unchained, lie 
down together. We presuine their destination is 
westward. [Buffalo Advertiser. 








Carcuinc Furs. The Prairie Farmer tells 
how they catch flies in England. It is done by 
‘*fly-papers,”’ and the process is called ‘fly tor- 
ture,’’ an account of the manner in which the in- 
sects have their feet fastened in the stocks.” 
The article used is rosin and sweet oil mixed, 
and spread over the surface of a newspaper, and 
then slightly sprinkled with sugar dust. The 
moment the fly puts down his foot he is fast. 
They are thus caught with great rapidity. The 
“torture” appears to consist in a want of liberty 
to go wnere they please. 





Boiten Cueese. Put one tablespoonful of 
milk into a sauce-pan, with a bit of butter the 
size of a nutmeg, and one-quarter of a peund of 
prime cheese, grated finely ; stir the whole over 
a slow fire, until it boils, when add one egg, well 
beaten ; stir all well together, turn it inte your 
dish, brown it with a salamander, and serve hot. 





To nEMOVE BLACK SPOTS FROM PLATE. Boil 
the articles in three pints of water, with an ounce 
of calcined hartshorn ; drain dry by the fire, and 
polish with soft linen rags which have been boiled 
in the same liquid and afterward dried, using pu- 
rified whitening as the plate powder. 





Essence or Nutmec. This is made by dis- 
solving one ounce of the essential oil in a pint of 
rectified spirits. It is an expensive, but an in- 
valuable mode of flavoring in the arts of the cook 
or confectioner. 





To rake Iron Stains ovt or Marsus. Mix 
equal quantities of fresh spirit of vitriol and lem- 
on-juice in a bottle; shake it well; wet the spots, 
and in a few minutes rub them with soft linen 
until they disappear. 





Guvue Paste. Instead of pure water for mix- 
ing the flour, use glue water, to which add some 
alum and resin to keep it from turning. It must 
be made very thick. 





For Cueanino Tin Covers. Boil rotten-stone 
and a small quantity of prepared whitening in 
sweet oil for two hours, until it acquires the con- 
sistency of cream. 





Milk varies so much, in richness, that while « 
pound of butter has been made from seven quarts 
of the richest milk, it takes nineteen or twenty 





quarts of the poorest to make a pound of butter. 
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